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and be impressed by the great promise of the birth and infancy of 
those ideals of international organization, the approaching realization 
of which will doubtless be unfolded in the author's much-anticipated 
Volume II. 

William I. Hull. 



La Situation Internationale de la Grece (1821-1917). Eeeueil de 
documents choisis et edites avec une introduction historique et 
dogmatique par Charles Strupp. Zurich: Die Verbindung. 
pp. 256. 

The Balkan Peninsula played a prominent part in the recent "World 
War, not only as an important theater for the war operations of the 
two great contending parties, but also as a center of European diplo- 
matic intrigue. While the Central Powers, after outwitting their 
opponents by winning over Turkey and Bulgaria to their side, were 
straining every nerve to entangle Greece also in their net, the Entente 
Allies by their inept diplomacy came near losing the cooperation 
of the Hellenic State in the great struggle. 

As is well known, the siding of Greece with the Entente Allies 
was not effected peacefully. The Hellenic State was shaken to its 
very foundations because of the autocratic rule established in that 
country by the ex-King Constantine — the brother-in-law of the former 
Emperor of Germany — who, disregarding the popular will as ex- 
pressed by the elections of June, 1915, was secretly working for the 
interests of the Central Powers and waiting for an opportunity to 
throw in his lot with them. A great deal has already been written 
on this subject from the point of view of the Allies, but little attention 
has been hitherto paid to it by those writing on the German side. 

A book which has recently appeared entitled La situation inter- 
national de la Grece, by Charles Strupp, makes an attempt to fill 
this gap. The work consists of an introduction of 64 pages, with a 
collection of diplomatic documents and treaties concerning the Hellenic 
State from the year 1821, the time of the Greek War of Independence, 
to the year 1917, the time of the expulsion of Constantine from Greece. 

Dr. Strupp in his introduction reviews the diplomatic history of 
the Greek War of Independence and also gives a summary of the 
policies at that time advocated by the European Chancelleries, and 
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notes their gradual change to a point of view favoring the liberation 
of the Greek people from the Turkish yoke. 

The Revolution of 1862 which had as an object the overthrow of 
the Bavarian dynasty in Greece is dismissed by the writer with a 
few observations regarding the policy of the three Protecting Powers 
of Greece (Great Britain, France and Russia). He overlooks the 
very cause which gave rise to that revolution and to the previous one 
of 1843. As is well known, the expulsion of the late King Otto of 
Greece was due to his arbitrary rule. The Swiss writer succinctly 
traces the political events which followed the ascension of the late 
King George I to the Greek throne, and after referring to the various 
vicissitudes through which the Hellenic State has passed, he discusses 
the events which have taken place in Greece during the recent World 
"War. 

It is in the course of this last review that Dr. Strupp attempts to 
justify the conduct of Constantine towards the three Protecting 
Powers on the plea that the ex-King's only concern was to "keep 
his country out of war," or, in a word, to remain neutral. It is 
possible, indeed, that the very object of the book is to justify the 
conduct. of Constantine during that war. Referring to Constantine 
as Greece's "grand roi" (Great King), the Swiss writer criticizes 
the stand taken by the Allies toward Greece. "The political inter- 
vention," he says, "of the so-called 'Protecting Powers' of Greece 
is nothing but a new manifestation of the tendencies of the Holy 
Alliance which were characteristic of the history of the nineteenth 
century." But it is a travesty of truth when he says that if Greece 
resisted until she was subjected to the force of foreign guns, this 
admirable struggle should entitle her to bear the title of champion 
of international law thus cruelly wounded during this war. Thus 
we are given to understand that it is the Entente Powers who have 
violated the law of nations and not Germany and her Allies. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Strupp, Mr. Venizelos was only an easy tool in the hands 
of the Allies. The apologist of Constantine endorses the ex-King's 
theory that, according to the Greco-Serbian Treaty of Alliance, Greece 
was not bound to help Serbia when attacked by Bulgaria. The treaty 
is so explicit on this point, and the circumstances under which it was 
concluded are so well known, that it is needless to dilate upon this 
point. 

In discussing the expulsion of Constantine by the Allies — who 
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founded their right for intervention on the provisions of the treaty 
of 1863 by which they had guaranteed a constitutional monarchy in 
Greece — he advances the sophistical argument that a casus guarantiee, 
could only come into play in case the constitution was abolished, but 
not in case it was in any way modified, because, he argues, Greece 
is a constitutional monarchy as long as she has a king at her head 
and has a constitution. This is pure casuistry. According to this 
reasoning, the King of Greece may violate the constitution, but as 
long as he limits his action to modifications of it and not to an abroga- 
tion, Greece continues to be a constitutional state, notwithstanding 
the provision of the constitution which specifies in what manner modi- 
fications may be made to it. But supposing, says this apologist of 
Constantine, that the treaty of 1863 gave the right of intervention 
against any kind of violation of the constitution, still this right can- 
not be invoked by the guaranteeing powers without a previous request 
from Greece. "Who," he adds, "would have the right to request 
the assistance of the guarantors? If one does not wish to come into 
conflict with the most fundamental principles, it would be no other 
but the person who, from the point of view of international law, 
represents the Hellenic State, that is to say . . . the king in 
conformity with Article 32 of the revised Greek Constitution of 1911." 

Dr. Strupp evidently overlooks the fact that Greece is not Prussia 
but "a royal democracy," and that, according to Article 21 of her 
constitution, "all powers emanate from the nation" and that, there- 
fore, the King of Greece cannot say "I'Etat e'est moi." The article 
of the constitution which he invokes (Article 32), that the king is 
the supreme chief of the state, exists in all the constitutions of those 
constitutional states whose chief of state is a king, but this does not 
mean that such sovereigns are absolute monarchs. On the contrary, 
the government of such states lies in the hands of the representatives 
of the nation, or the parliament, and this is also the case with Greece. 

The writer, emphasizing his point still further, argues that the 
charge that Constantine violated the constitution by twice dissolving 
the national legislature has no foundation because the ex-king in thus 
acting adhered to a definite provision of the constitution (Article 37), 
and his right to do this was absolute. In other words, that he had 
the right to dissolve the Greek Parliament as many times as he wished. 
Dr. Strupp fails to see that under such a system constitutional royalty 
would be a mere mockery, and that a king by resorting to measures 
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like this can assume dictatorial powers under the guise of the exercise 
of constitutional authority. 

Referring to the status of the reigning King of Greece, Alexander, 
he says that the latter is only a private person with a royal title 
because neither the king nor the heir to the throne have abdicated 
. . . and that therefore Prince Alexander is not a king." 

The champion of Constantine evidently forgets the fact that the 
Allies in their note to the ex-king at the time of his expulsion re- 
quested him to abdicate and that he agreed to leave the country. 
Therefore, as Mr. Venizelos has quite recently said in refuting this 
point of view, such argumentation is pure chicanery. 

On the whole, Dr. Strupp seems to have assumed the task of justi- 
fying the arbitrary acts of Constantine, who during his short reign 
not only evinced a most autocratic spirit, arrogating to himself the 
so-called "divine right of authority" in Greece, but also has done 
everything in his power to help the cause of Germany and that of 
his brother-in-law William, as is evidenced by the secret correspon- 
dence exchanged between the two royal courts, and other official 
documents, which have since that time been made public. 

Theodore P. Ion. 



